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CUTHBERT ROOKERY. 


UTHBERT ROOKERY is probably the last rookery in Florida 
at all comparable with those great gatherings of nesting birds 
formerly common throughout the state. Rookeries of Ibises, 

of Cormorants, of Little Blue and Louisiana Herons and of other non- 
plume-bearing birds may still be found by those who know where to 
look for them, but at Cuthbert alone, so far as I am aware, will one 
find all the birds mentioned, together with Spoonbills and American 
and Snowy Egrets. ‘This rookery is situated in what the maps term 


’ 


the “Great Mangrove Swamp,” which borders the Everglades at the 
southern extremity of Florida, and is about seven miles from the coast 
at a point known as Snake Bight, some twelve miles east of the settle- 
ment of Flamingo. ‘The proposed extension of the Florida East Coast 
railroad to Cape Sable would have passed within a mile or two of it. 
Cuthbert is well known to every “plumer,” or plume hunter, of 
South Florida. It has been ‘ 
and comparative inaccessibility, together with the absence of fresh 


‘shot out” repeatedly, but its isolation 


water make it worthy the plumer’s attention only when the progeny of 
the birds which have escaped the last raid have become sufficiently 
numerous to repay the hunter for the exertion and privation of a visit. 
The isolation of Cuthbert also makes it a refuge for birds which have 
been “‘broke up” in less remote places, and it is not improbable that the 
last Snowy Egret and Roseate Spoonbill of Florida will be shot here. 

I made four attempts to reach Cuthbert Rookery before succeeding. 
In May, 1904, while en route to it, I was intercepted by Warden Bradley 
in the Keys, near Tavenier Creek, with news that the rookery had been 
“shot out.” Under his guardianship, the “white birds” had increased 
to numbers, which, with aigrettes selling at thirty-two dollars an ounce, 
made the venture worth the risk. The warden was watched and in 
his absence his charges were slaughtered. The man who was with 
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Bradley when he returned to the rookery told me, “ You could a-walked 
right around the ruke-ry on them birds’ bodies; between four and five 
hundred of ’em.”’ 

The following year, while working toward Cuthbert, my outfit was 
destroyed by fire, and operations were of necessity postponed. ‘That 
summer Bradley was shot while on duty, a death he had long predicted 
for himself, and I made no further effort to visit the rookery until 1907, 
when the plan was defeated by conditions encountered in the Bahamas. 
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MAKING A SKETCH FOR THE BACKGROUND OF THE CUTHBERT ROOKERY GROUP 


In 1908, however, the trip was made without mishap and, once started, 
proved to be by no means a difficult undertaking. My special object 
in visiting Cuthbert was to make studies on which to base a group of 
Roseate Spoonbills. Fortunately the rookery was found to contain 
between thirty and forty of these rare birds, together with a dozen Snowy 
Egrets, three or four hundred American Egrets, at least two thousand 
Louisiana Herons, with some fifty Little Blue Herons, several hundred 
White Ibises and a few Cormorants. ‘The Spoonbills and Herons were 
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nesting and it was decided to increase the size of the group to include 

not only the Spoonbills, but also the birds that were nesting with them, 

thus reproducing a bird “rookery,” once so characteristic of Florida. 
I. M. CHapMan. 


THE STEFANSSON-ANDERSON ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


HE adventures and vicissitudes of an expedition into the Arctic 
regions are well shown in letters recently received from Mr. Y. 
Stefansson, who, as already related in the JourNAL, left New 

York last April to spend a year and a half or two years and a half among 
the Eskimo living along the northern coast of the North American 
continent, particularly east of the delta of the Mackenzie River. In 
the October JouRNAL mention was made of Mr. Stefansson’s having 
reached Smith’s Landing, or Fort Smith, on the Slave River early in 
June. He and his associate, Dr. R. M. Anderson, left Fort Smith June 
11, floated down the river in scows, were towed by a small steamer three 


days’ journey across Great Slave Lake and thence down the Mackenzie 


River, arriving on July 2 at Fort Norman, which is at the inflow of Bear 
Lake River. Leaving Dr. Anderson temporarily at Fort Norman, 
Mr. Stefansson was towed in his own whaleboat (obtained on Great 
Slave Lake) down the Mackenzie and up Peel’s River to Fort Macpher- 
son, where he arrived July 6. Nine days later Dr. Anderson joined 
Mr. Stefansson at Fort Macpherson, and on July 16 the two associates 
left for Herschel Island, Arctic Ocean, after securing a second whaleboat. 
The narrative may best be continued by quotations from Mr. Stefansson’s 
letters: 


“ HERSCHEL IsLanr, August 9, 1908. 
“98 3 3% %* We had rather unfavorable weather and did not reach Herschel 
Island until July 29th, a rather slow passage, although we made every effort 
to hurry. It had been my intention to proceed at once to Flaxman Island 
to see Mr. Leffingwell,' but two things deterred me,— it was already late 


‘Mr. E. DeK. Leffingwell was a member of the Mikkelsen—Leffingwell Polar Expe- 
dition which went north in 1906 and of which Mr. Stefdansson was the ethnologist for 
more than a year. After the expedition dissolved, Mr. Leffingwell remained in the 
North to do geographical work along the Arctic coast of Alaska. Editor. 
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MAP OF NORTHWESTERN CANADA AND ALASKA, INCLUDING THE REGION TRAVERSED 
STEFANSSON-ANDERSON POLAR EXPEDITION. 
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for going so far, for the whaling ships which I hoped to meet might pass 
Flaxman before I got there, and the police at Herschel had heard rumors to 
the effect that Mr. Leffingwell had gone west to Point Barrow in the spring 
to meet the whaling ships there. I therefore camped at Flanders Point 
on Herschel Island (the southeast corner of the island, some five miles from 
the whalemen’s harbor) where we have since then been catching about 
sufficient fish for the dogs and ourselves. 

“But we have waited in vain for the ships. ‘The ice conditions, so far 
as can be learnt from here, are the worst in years. A native family that has 
just come in from about forty miles west along the coast, reports big ice 
everywhere so far to seaward as they could see from the highest hills. People 
here (five policemen, one of whom has been here some seven years; two 
sailors, one of whom has been whaling around Herschel since 1889, and all 
the natives) have about given up hope of ships coming in this year. Of 
course nobody knows; they may be less than twenty miles away as | write 
this. * * * * * * * * 

“‘At present we have on hand supplies as follows: % of a sack of flour 
(about 35 lbs.), five pounds of rice, five pounds of tea, one pound of salt and 
about fifty pounds of dried fish. ‘The fish we have caught have been con- 
sumed from day to day, and literally nothing in the line of food, tobacco, 
etc., can be bought, of course, at any price. Here at the Island some two 
hundred Eskimos are waiting in the hope of ships with which to trade for 
furs, and scarce a family of them has enough food for itself. ‘Two families 
of Eskimos have attached themselves to our fortunes, so it is evident that our 
party of eight persons and twenty dogs will leave here for whatever journey 
is undertaken with rather scant rations in prospect for the first few days till 
we get to some favorable hunting and fishing location. 

“Evidently we have made a mistake in relying at all on whalers, but in 
an ordinary season not to make use of them would be an equally grave 
mistake. Now, however, we have not even a month’s supply of matches. 
‘Tea, tobacco and matches are considered the three essentials in this country. 
ORR KK KK KK OK 

“In going west our plan, in general, is about as follows: We shall not 
attempt to take the route inside the reefs, tho’ it is safer, but shall keep 
outside for the purpose of meeting any ship that may chance to be coming 
eastward. At Flaxman Island or near there we expect to leave some of our 
party and most of our dogs (counting those owned by the natives, we have 
20 now) and keep on going for Point Barrow where I expect Leffingwell is 
now and whither the whaling ships and revenue cutter are almost sure to 


have penetrated. At that place we may be able to get some supplies, — at 
least we should be able to get matches and tobacco. 
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“If we have reasonable luck we shall be able to get east again from 
Barrow with our boats to whatever point we decide upon for wintering; 
meantime we hope that the part of our crowd we leave behind will be able 
to get together a small supply of fish and possibly a few deer. We may also 
have a little time for digging in ruins when delayed by head winds going to 
and coming from Barrow.” 


“Point Barrow, ALASKA, August 22nd, 1908. 

“We left Herschel Island August 15th, proceeding westward in the 
hope of either getting matches and such other things as we most needed at 
Flaxman Island (from Mr. Leffingwell) or from Point Barrow, and hoping 
to winter on the Colville or east of it. 

“Towards evening of August 16th the whaler ‘ Karluk’ came in sight 
from the east and I boarded her some 20 miles west of Herschel Island,— 
we had had unfavorable winds. His food supply was so short that he did 
not care to take our party and all our dogs, but was willing to take me and 
one boat to some place where I should be able to get supplies (matches, etc.) 
to proceed with eastward. He expected to meet the incoming whaler ‘any- 
where between Herschel and Barrow, but probably east of Flaxman.’ I 
asked Dr. Anderson with two boats and three Eskimos to proceed westward 
along the coast till they came to some promising hunting or fishing locality. 

“T intended going ashore at Flaxman to see whether Mr. Leffingwell 
could supply our needs, but he saved me this by coming on board, asking 
Capt. Wing to take him as a passenger ‘ for the outside,’ which Capt. Wing 
did. Mr. Leffingwell said he had given the natives all his matches, had no 
tobacco and practically no coal oil,— and what he had was mostly pledged. 
Fortunately he was owing one of my Eskimos 10 gallons of coal oil, and this 
he had left for him at Flaxman. Evidently there was nothing for me to do 
but go to Point Barrow, some 225 miles farther west. 

** All the way from Herschel to 12 miles east of Point Barrow ice condi- 
tions were unusually bad for this time of year, still we got through, but with 
frequent delays. But the evening of August 19th the ‘Karluk’ was stopped 


by impenetrable ice some 10 or 12 miles east of Point Barrow (the north tip 
of the continent). From that point and for some 40 or 50 miles beyond, at 


least, the ice is solid— impassable for any ships, large or small. 

“When the ‘ Karluk’ was stopped, we immediately got into our boat, for 
there was water enough along the shore for a whaleboat, and proceeded to 
Cape Smith, some 12 miles beyond (west of) Point Barrow, and Mr. Leffing- 
well came with me. Here we were warmly welcomed by Mr. Charles 
Brower, the master of the whaling station, and invited to stay with him so 
long as we liked. 
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“Mr. Brower has been here since 1885 and has never seen ice conditions 
even approximately so bad as this summer. ‘The ice has been motionless 
since spring, and it is his opinion that no ship has penetrated beyond Tey 
Cape, some 150 miles west of here, and that any ship should get here is 
almost hopeless now, for the freeze-up is near at hand. 

“ Although Mr. Brower has almost nothing of the many things he needs 
for himself, he can supply two of our most pressing wants,— he has plenty 
of matches and tobacco. It is hopeless to proceed in my boat farther west 
along the coast, for should we find the ships at Icy Cape, it is almost certain 
we should get frozen in west of Point Barrow on our return. ‘The fall 
freeze-up, Mr. Brower says, came one year as early as August 20th. We 
shall therefore start east next Monday (this is Saturday), weather permitting. 

“You probably remember that when planning spending a year in the 
Colville country 1 counted on supplies at Flaxman Island, for, as I believe 
I said to you, it is feasible to make one’s living east of the Mackenzie, but 
the Colville is a ‘starvation country.’ Now we shall have to try it without 
supplies, and I am a little worried over the prospect. If the ice conditions 
are good, we may of course get plenty of seal, but last winter the seal supply 
was insufficient. That is one reason, I believe, why Mr. Leffingwell’s 
supplies are so nearly exhausted. 

“If we do starve, my plan is as follows: I shall divide up the party of 
Eskimos and ask Dr. Anderson to take some of them and go to Point Barrow. 
It is likely that some whales will be caught here this fall, and people here 
won't probably starve. By November there will be news, too, of how far 
the ships got, and if there is no food here, there will probably have been 
landed supplies at Icy Cape, and Dr. Anderson can go there. * * * If ships 
come in next summer, he can come east with them (unless he sees some good 
reason for not doing so) but if no ship comes he will probably have to go out 
by way of Point Hope and Nome. 

“Whether or not Dr. Anderson goes to Point Barrow as above (for some 
circumstance may make it seem wiser for both of us to go east) I shall proba- 
bly go east, if food is insufficient around Flaxman and the Colville, and get 
into the game and fish country somehow. I expect then to be able to meet 
the summer mail through Macpherson and to proceed to Baillie Island. 
There I hope to meet the whalers, if they come in, and to be independent of 
them if they don’t.” 


“Point Barrow, August 29th, 1908. 
‘Fortunately the wind turned promising (from northeast) Monday last, 
so we did not start east, but waited in the hope of ships. ‘The wind con- 


tinued steady and strong; the ice broke ‘Tuesday and drifted from shore; 
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Wednesday the ships came in, but were unable to proceed beyond the Point 
and will turn back in a few days.” 

From the whalers Mr. Stefansson secured about four tons of provi- 
sions and other necessaries, thus removing all fears of starvation, and 
with a small sloop which he was able to charter at Point Barrow he was 
going to lose no time in starting for Herschel Island again, taking with 
him Mr. Storker Storkerson, Mr. Leffingwell’s most efficient assistant. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL RECONNAISSANCE OF WYOMING. 


HE archeological reconnaissance of Wyoming, which was _ be- 
gun for the Museum last year was continued by a trip this 
summer throughout the northeastern part of the State. This 

whole work has been undertaken as a contribution towards an investi- 
gation into the archeology of a vast region, including the Great Plains, 
the Barren Lands and the Plateau region of America, a region larger 
than the entire remaining portion of the continent, and regarding which 
there is practically no archeological knowledge or available specimens 
from which to secure such knowledge. 

Wyoming is located near the southern center of this region, and 
seemed to be the nucleus from which the work might be started. ‘The 
task was to look over the field in order to locate sites where it would be 


profitable to carry on detailed investigations, incidently securing as 


much information as possible. 

Among the general problems which are awaiting solution may be 
mentioned the following: 1,— When was the region first inhabited ? 
2,— What was the material culture of the people? 3,— Were people 
living in the region before the introduction of the horse; and if there 
were, how did the coming of this valuable animal affect their culture ? 
4,— Was there more than one culture in the region; and if there was, 
where may the boundaries of the culture areas be found ? 

Securing the services of an experienced cow man with a wagon and 
team, I made a trip of more than 450 miles, circling the northeastern 
portion of Wyoming. ‘The journey was begun at “ Nine Bar” Ranch, 
at the southern end of Rawhide Buttes, extended northward across the 
“bad land ” sheep country as far as Newcastle, on the edge of the Black 
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Hills; thence westward across the treeless sheep and cattle country to 


Sheridan, near the Big Horn Mountains; thence southward to Casper. 


Besides taking photographs, making observations and securing notes 
from the scattered inhabitants of the region regarding archeological 
sites, pictographs, petroglyphs, prehistoric quarries and artifacts, several 
rather important places were discovered. 


A large quarry was found where the early inhabitants of the region, 


BREASTWORK MADE BY INDIANS IN A ROCK-SHELTER 


Oil Creek, Black Hills, Wyoming. The walls bear petroglyphs. 


who, at that time, must have been unaffected by contact with the white 
race, secured stone out of which to make their knife-blades, spear-heads, 
arrow-points, scrapers, drills and similar implements. ‘This quarry 
was located on the southern end of Browell Hill, which in the East would 
be called a considerable mountain, about a mile east of the junction of 
Hat Creek and Old Woman Creek. ‘There were numerous pits in the 
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top of this hill, going down into strata carrying seams and nodules of 
close-grained quartzite and similar rocks. Scattered about these pits 
were the battered pebbles which had been used as hammers. Some of 
these had a groove pecked around them to facilitate the fastening of a 
handle. 

This quarry is remarkable for its extent, covering about five acres. 
It is also farther north than any prehistoric quarries of such stone pre- 


PETROGLYPH REPRESENTING A MAN 


Oil Creek. Of same type as one found in 1907 at Hammond, Wyo, and 
another found in 1908 in Big Horn Mts. 


viously known to exist in the state, and, taken with similar quarries 
visited last year, it emphasizes the truly tremendous amount of quarry- 
ing which has been done in Wyoming. ‘The extent of this quarry work 
seems the more marvelous when we know that the region where the bulk 


of the quarried material was used has not yet been found. This is quite 
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probably farther east, but west of the Missouri River. Perhaps much 
of it will be found in the North Platte valley. 

Petroglyphs were seen and photographed on the sandstone cliffs and 
cave walls of Oil Creek, which is on the edge of the Black Hills, some six 
miles west of Newcastle. Some of these petroglyphs were identical in 
character with those found last year near Hammond in the southern 
part of the state. Pictographs, one of them in red, and the others in 
black and drab, were found in a large sandstone cave overlooking the 
northern side of Muddy Creek in the foothill$ of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, about fourteen miles southwest of Buffalo. Some of these also 
resembled the Hammond petroglyphs in outline. Others seemed to 
represent shields and similar objects used by the recent Plains Indians. 
Along the route were seen numerous circles of stone marking ancient 
house sites and a few piles of rock of problematic use, both classes of 
remains resembling those seen last year in the southeastern part of the 
state. Nothing, however, was found to indicate that any of the remains 
were as recent as the coming of the first white men to the region, since 
no glass beads, iron arrowpoints or similar materials were found associ- 
ated with them. On the other hand, nothing was seen which would 
prove their great antiquity, or show that they were older than the 
securing of the horse by the native peoples who formerly lived in this 
part of the country. 

While, of course, these results are hardly sufficient to prove that man 
did not occupy the region until after the introduction of the horse gave 
him a beast which would facilitate his movements out into the buffalo 
plains, and until after the settlements in the east had begun to crowd 


the Indians westward, nevertheless this negative evidence suggests quite 


strongly that at least a portion of the Great Plains was uninhabited until 
after the horse was known to the Indians. ‘There are certainly no deep 
deposits of village refuse or many antiquities to be found in the region, 
such as are easily discovered in places that are known to have been 
inhabited for a period antedating the coming of the horse, as for instance 
Ohio and the state of Washington. ‘To be sure, the results of quarry- 
ing are extensive, a great deal of stone having been removed, but those 
who know the real Indian are aware that this work could have been 
done in a comparatively short period of time. 

While, on the whole, the results of the two archzological trips to 
Wyoming suggest that that particular region was not inhabited until 
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after the advent of the horse, yet such a conclusion cannot be definitely 
reached without an accumulation of negative archeological evidence, 
or without making sure that mythological, ethnological or historical 
evidence may not eventually lead to an opposite conclusion. 

Haran |. Siva. 


MUSEUM NEWS NOTES. 


N the interest of the collection of fossil fishes, Professor Bashford 
Dean recently visited several European collecting localities and 
has brought to the Museum a number of accessions. ‘Thus he 

secured in the region of Solnhofen some exquisite and rare ganoids, 
in Weymouth several pycnodonts, in the Forfar country lungfishes and 
placoderms, in the north of Scotland (Lhambryde) placoderms and the 
curious and primitive “shark” Psammosteus. Exchanges also were 
arranged, notably with the museum of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a col- 
lection of Scottish Devonian fishes has recently been received from 
the Edinburgh Museum. By purchase the Department has come into 


the possession of upv yard of two hundred teeth of a Tertiary species of 


the shark Carcharodon, by means of which it will be possible to re- 
construct the dentition of this, the most formidable shark that probably 
ever existed. Single teeth attained a height of more than six inches, 
and the span of the mouth could hardly have been less than ten feet. 


Dr. R. M. ANpErRson, who accompanied Mr. Stefansson to the Arctic 
regions for the purpose of collecting birds and mammals and making 
meteorological observations, has sent in a report under date of August 
11 from Herschel Island. All the way from Athabasca Landing through 
the great series of rivers and lakes leading into the Mackenzie River 
and down that stream to the Arctic Ocean hunting was done at every 
opportunity. Considerable material in the line of birds was obtained, 
but mammals of all kinds were found to be extremely scarce, in fact this 
has proven to be a trying season for the Indians, because it has been so 
difficult to get furs. 


Tue delegates to the International Fisheries Congress that met at 
Washington September 22-25 passed through New York on Monday, 
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September 28 en route to Buzzard’s Bay, Boston and Gloucester and were 
entertained at luncheon at the Museum by President Osborn. Mr. 
Roy W. Miner, assistant curator of invertebrate zodlogy, received a 
prize at the Congress for an article upon “A Plan for an Educational 
Exhibit of Fishes” and Mr. Dwight Franklin of the same department 
received one for a paper entitled “A Method of Preparing Fishes for 
Museum Exhibition Purposes.” 


Mrs. ArMarR D. SauNDERSON has recently presented to the Museum 
valuable mounted specimens of the Bongo Antelope and the Bush or 
Giant Pig. Mrs. Saunderson, while on a hunting trip Jast winter, ob- 
tained these specimens from natives in Eldamo Ravine, British East 
Africa, and had them mounted in London. The animals are rare and 
the species are entirely new to the Museum collection. 


Since our last issue the following persons have been elected to Mem- 
bership in the Museum: Life Members, Misses Emma H. Lockwoop and 
Ciara B. SpENcE; Annual Members, Messrs. Wriitiam C. ALLEN, C. 
Forster Cooper, JoHN P. Dreyer, WiLtiiaAm T. BLopGcerr, HERMAN 
J. EexHorr, HeNry RUHLENDER and J. H. E1r_tpeck and Mrs. JosrpH 
PULITZER. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. WALDEMAR JOCHELSON, who were members of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, were guests at the Museum during 
October, while making studies of some of our Alaskan material. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jochelson are on their way to the Aleutian Islands to 
prosecute extensive ethnological studies under the auspices of the 
Russian Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg. 


LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEMBERS’ COURSE. 


THE first course of illustrated lectures for the season 1908-1909 to Mem- 
bers of the Museum and persons holding complimentary tickets given them 
by Members will be given in November and December. 

Thursday evenings at 8:15 o'clock. Doors open at 7:45 Pp. M. 
November 12.— Wituiam A. Bryan, of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Mu- 

seum of Honolulu, ‘‘ Kilauea in Action. A Visit to 
Hawaii’s Famous Volcano.” (Illustrated with mov- 
ing pictures.) 
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November 19.— FranNK M. Cuapman, “Florida Bird Life.’ (Illustrated 
with moving pictures.) 

December 3.— Henry E. Crampton, “Tahiti and the Society Islands.” 

December 10.— NATHANIEL L. Britton, ‘‘Some Native Trees, Their 
Flowers and Fruits.”’ 

December 17.—Roy C. Anprews, ‘ Whale Hunting with a Camera. 


PUPILS’ COURSE. 


‘THESE lectures are open to the pupils of the public schools when accom- 
panied by their teachers and to the children of Members of the Museum on 
the presentation of Membership tickets. 


Lectures begin at 4 P. M. 
Oct. Nov. 
Monday, 26 16.—‘‘New York City — Past and Present.” By Roy 
W. MINER. 
Wednesday, 28 18.— “Commercial Centers of Europe.” By EpmuNpb 
Otis Hovey. 
Friday, 30 “Scenes from Pole to Pole.’ By Roy C. ANDREws. 
Nov. 
Monday, 2 23.—‘“Our South American Neighbors.” By WaLrTEr 
GRANGER. 


Wednesday, 4 — “‘*Hiawatha’s’ People.” By Harvan I. Samira. 

Friday, 6 .— “Industries of the United States.” By Roy W. 
MINER. 

Monday, 9 .— “Among the Filipinos.” By Roy C. ANDREws. 

Wednesday, 11 “Physical Geography from Pictures.” By EpmunD 
Otis Hovey. 

Friday, 13. 11.— ‘‘Home Life of American Birds.” By Frank M. 
CHAPMAN. 


LEGAL HOLIDAY COURSE. 
OPEN free to the public. Fully illustrated. No tickets required. 


Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 3:15 p.m. Doors open at 2:45 P. M. 


“Volcanoes, Ancient and Modern.” By Epmunp Otis Hovey. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COURSE. 
JESUP LECTURES. 

GIVEN in coéperation with Columbia University. 

Wednesday evenings at 8:15 o'clock. 

A course of ten lectures on light by Rricharp C. Macraurtin, LL.D., 
Se.D., Professor of Mathematical Physics in Columbia University. 
November 18.— ‘Object of course. Newton’s experiments and contri- 

butions to optical theory.” 








LECTURES 


November 25.— “Color vision and color photography.” 

December 2.— “Dispersion and absorption of light. Recent theories. 
Electrons.” 

December 9.— “Spectroscopy. Applications to chemistry and astronomy.” 

December 16.— ‘Polarization, with some applications to chemistry and 
molecular physics.” 

January i.— “The exact laws of reflection and refraction and their 
bearing on the construction of optical instruments.” 

January .— “Optical properties of crystals.” 

January .— “The principle of interference and its explanation of vari- 
ous color phenomena.” 

January 27.— ‘The measurement of light waves and the theory of dif- 
fraction.” 

February 3.— ‘Some relations between light and electricity.” 


PEOPLE’S COURSE. 


GIVEN in coéperation with the City Department of Education. 
Saturday evenings at 8 o’clock. Doors open at 7:30. 


ProressoR CHARLES BaskERVILLE, of the College of the City of New 
York,— the last of a course of six lectures on chemistry, illustrated by 
experiments and stereopticon views. 


November 7.— “Sodium, Potassium and Calcium, and Their Compounds.” 


PROFESSOR BRADLEY STOUGHTON of Columbia University,— a course of 
six lectures on metallurgy, illustrated by experiments and stereopticon views. 


November 14.— “‘’The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.” 

November 21.— “The Making of Iron.” 

November 28.— ‘*’The Making of Steel.” 

December 5.— “The Uses of Iron and Steel in Machine Shops and Bridges 
and other great Engineering Structures.” 

December 12.— “The Rolling and Forging of Iron and Steel.” 

December 19.— ‘‘’The Heat ‘Treatment of Steel.” 


‘Tuesday evenings at 8 o'clock. Doors open at 7:30. 


November 3.— Mr. Cuartes Everett Beane, “ Newfoundland.”  Illus- 
trated by stereopticon views and motion pictures. 

November 10.— Mr. R. Corneuivs Rasy, “The ‘Texan and His State.” 
Illustrated by stereopticon views. 

November 17.— Mr. Isaac F. Suirn, ‘‘ The City of Mexico.” Illustrated 
by stereopticon views. 


Mr. Cuar_es M. Pepper, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
— four illustrated lectures on ‘The ‘Twentieth Century South America.” 
November 24.— ‘Panama to Patagonia.” 
December 1.— ‘‘ Argentine, the World’s Wheatfield.” 
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December 8.— ‘‘The Vastness of Brazil.” 
December 15.— “Colombia and the Andes.” 

Children are not admitted to the lectures of the People’s Course, except 
on presentation of a Museum Member’s Card. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


November 13. First public view of the mounted skeleton of the famous 
race horse ‘‘Sysonby’’; new fossil horses obtained in Nebraska by last 
summer’s expeditions; re-arranged alcove illustrating the evolution of the 
horse. ‘This exhibition will continue for several weeks. 


November 17-20. Fall exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, in co-operation with the Museum. ‘The exhibition will be open on 
Tuesday after 7 o'clock p. M., especially for the members of the Museum, 
the Society and affiliated organizations. On Wednesday and ‘Thursday 
from 9 A. M. until 10 Pp. M., and on Friday from 9 a. m. until 5 Pp. M., the 
exhibition will be open to the general public. 





In response to a request from the Committee on the Prevention of ‘Tuber- 
culosis of the Charity Organization Society of New York, the exhibition 
made at Washington in connection with the recent International ‘Tuber- 
culosis Congress is to be brought to New York and displayed at the Museum. 
This exhibition, which has already aroused wide-spread interest, will illus- 


Se eh 





trate the work done and in progress in several states of the Union and in 





the more progressive countries abroad. ‘The exhibition will be opened in 
the latter part of November and will continue for about four weeks. It 
will be installed in the new Columbus Avenue wing of the Museum and _ will 








be open to the public during the usual hours. Additional particulars will 






be published in the daily newspapers. 







MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 







Public meetings of the New York Academy of Sciences and Affiliated 
Societies will be held at the Museum according to the usual schedule. 
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Scientific Staff. 


DIRECTOR. 
Hermon C. Bumpus, Ph.D., Se. D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Prof. ALBERT S. BickmorE, B.S., Ph.D., LL.D., Curator Emeritus. 
GEORGE H. SHERWOOD, A.B., A.M., Curator. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOG) 
Prof. R. P. Wuirriretp, A.M., Curator. 
Epmunp Otts Hovey, A.B., Ph.D., Associate Curator. 
DEPARTMENT OF MAMMALOGY AND ORNITHOLOGY 
Prof. J. A. ALLEN, Ph.D., Curator. 
FraNK M. Cuapman, Curator of Ornithology. 


DEPARTMENT OF VERTEBRATE PAL.LONTOLOGY 
Prof. Henry FAIRFIELD Osporn, A.B., Se.D., LL.D., D.Se., Curator. 
W. D. Marruew, Ph.B., A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Associate Curator. 
WALTER GRANGER, Assistant. 

Barnum Brown, A.B., Assistant. 





Prof. BAsHrorD Dean, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator of Fossil Fishes. 





Louis Hussakor, B.S., Ph.D., Assistant. 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
7 CLARK Wiss.erR, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator 
Haran I. Smiru, Assistant Curator. 
GeorGE H. Pepper, Assistant. 
b 


CHARLES W. Meap, Assistant. 
Prof. MarsHaLt H. Savitte, Honorary Curator of Mexican Archeology. 





DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
WILLIAM BEUTENMULLER, Curator. 


DEPARTMENTS OF MINERALOGY AND CONCHOLOGY 


L. P. Gratacap, Ph.B., A.B., A.M., Curator. 
GrEorGE F. Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., Honorary Curator of Gems. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Prof. Ratpx W. Tower, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator 
DEPARTMENT OF INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. 
Prof. WiLtt1AM Morton WHEELER, Ph.D., Curator. 
Roy W. Miner, A.B., Assistant Curator. 
B. E. DaHuGREN, D.M.D., Assistant Curator. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
Prof. RatpH W. Tower, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator 





DEPARTMENT OF MAPS AND CHARTS. 
A. Woopwarp, Ph.D., Curator. 
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